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HIGH STRENGTH CONCRETI 
with 40% LESS WEIGH 


Matenintit 


_ A Processed Rotary Kiln Lightweight Concrete Aggregate 
Available For The First Time In The Midwest 


TESTED and PROVEN: 


e light —SAVES 40% IN WEIGHT 
CONCRETE WEIGHS LESS THAN 90 
PER CUBIC FOOT 


MATERIALITE @ strong — strencti EQUAL TO 


cross section mag- 
nified 15 times to 


show cellular OF SAND AND GRAVEL CONCRETE 


structure. 


e durable — UTMOST DIMENSIO 


STABILITY — WILL NOT SHRINK OR CR 


MATERIALITE samples showing com- 
pletely sealed surface. 


WALTER C. VOSS, Professor Emeritus, Architectural Construction and Materials, Massachusetts Insti 
of Technology, says this about MATERIALITE: 


“The extensive work conducted by the Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology . . . on the properties of concrete made 
with the lightweight aggregate produced by your company convince me that 
it is the most unusual lightweight aggregate which has come to my attention 
. . . Possessing such an excellent weight advantage, the concrete also has 
greater dimensional stability and substantial insulation against heat and 
sound. Its use should result in substantial economies in construction.” 


for further information and samples, call or write 


MATERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 W. Washington St. * Chicago 6 * FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 200 
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LIFT SLAB ME 


oF ERECTING FLOORS AND ROOFS 


ART R 


cuicaco PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Hewitt & Bastian, Architects 


Limestone Community High School 
Peoria, Illinois 


Peoria County, Illinois 


* Erects Floors Twice As Fast ° Saves 25c to $2.00 Per Square Foot 
¢ Any Contractor Can Use This Method 


Write For 
Descriptive 


Folder 
5306 W. Lawrence Ave. Chicago 30, Ill. 
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This is the time for making others’ Christ- 
mases merry ones. Christmas seals are this 
badge of brotherhood. 


About the Cover, figures and forms figure 
formidably in this business of architecture. 
Back of every building is bookkeeping. 
Our cover city fronts its’ figuring its own 
kind of fashions. 


Next month, a potpourri of things hap- 
pened and happening and the happiness 
of the season, with Winston Elting on “The 
Conflict of Ideas,” the fifty years of the 
Friedman, Alschuler, & Sincere firm, the 
coming Producers’ Council Curtain Wall 
Seminar, and extra tinseled trimmings. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Association of Illinois 
Student Chapters, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 


Editor 
RAYMOND C. OVRESAT 


Associate Editor 


EDWARD H. MATTHEI 


Editorial Staff 


Thomas W. Claridge 
Ronald L. Dirsmith 
William E. Ehlscheid 
David W. Fredman 
Hans A. Friedman 
Glenn C. Hjort 

Robert W. McCormick 
Robert D. Montgomery 
John E. Severns 

Earl S. Swensson 
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Housing 
Film Strip Project 


At work to improve residen- 
tial building on a nationwide 
scale the American Institute of 
Architects through its Commit- 
tee on the Home Building In- 
dustry is working with the Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders in an all-out effort to 
accomplish two aims: 


1. To submit to the NAHB, as 
a reference for its members, as 
complete a list of architects as 
possible, active in or interested 
in entering the field of develop- 
ment home building. 
2. To obtain from these archi- 
tects the material required for 
our proposed AIA-NAHB-FHA 
film strip described in the en- 
closed memo. 

Originated at the request of 





Christmas Party 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 


AT THE BUILDERS’ CLUB 


228 NORTH LA SALLE... WITH 
BUFFET “OPENING” AT 5 PM 


INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


PRODUCERS: 


COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 


—Today, building the greater WY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 e Ph. RA 6-0578 


the FHA to assist it in a pro- 
gram to visually dramatize to its 
staff and Field Officers the value 
of better planning and design in 
operative home building, the 
outlets for this proposed film 
strip have telescoped into a list 
including: 


FHA staff and field officers 

Chapters and Regional Confer. 
ences of AIA 

Chapters of NAHB 

Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis, School 

Boards, Church Groups, ete. 
Real Estate Groups, Lending In- 

stitutions 
Television programming 

Examples of both GOOD and 
BAD design are needed. Sources 
will remain anonymous except 
for credits listed together. 

Any additional remarks or 
suggestions with regard to your 
work or the film strip itself will 
be most welcome. 

Any suggestions of builders 
or architects in your area active 
in this field of development 
building whom we might con- 
tact will be appreciated. 

Information is to be sent to: 
Mrs. Gery Witt 
Coordinator of AIA-NAHB- 

FHA Film Project 
American Institute of Archts. 
American Institute of Architects. 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Require Permits to Wreck 
One Story Buildings 


A recent city council amend- 
ment brings one story buildings 
under the municipal code pro- 
visions, regulating the wrecking 
of buildings, as announced by 
Building Commissioner 
George L. Ramsey. Previously 
the ordinance exempted one 
story structures, and the depart- 
ment was without authority to 
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regulate or control such opera- 
tions. 

In recommending passage of 
the amendment, James W. Jar- 
dine, Commissioner of Water 
and Sewers, said lack of controls 
over the wrecking of one story 
structures has resulted in many 
buildings being wrecked with- 
out proper shut-off of water and 
sewer services, and the conse- 
quent flooding of hundreds of 
basements and vacant land 
areas. Under the amendment, 
effective October 18, 1957, all 
of the ordinance provisions, reg- 
ulating the wrecking of build- 
ings, becomes applicable to one 
story structures. 

The ordinance provides that 
a permit from the Building De- 
partment must be obtained be- 
fore any building or structure, 
or any structural part thereof 
can be wrecked; that permit ap- 
plications must be notarized, 
state the location and descrip- 
tion of building to be wrecked, 
the amount of the wrecker’s 
bond, and must bear the signa- 
ture of the wrecker; that an 
owner's consent form and a copy 
of the wrecking contract must 
be filed with the permit appli- 
cation; that any person engaged 
in the actual wrecking of a 
building must file with the city 
clerk, a surety bond, in favor of 
the city and approved by the 
city comptroller, indemnifying 
the city against loss, cost, dam- 
age, expense, judgment or lia- 
bility of any kind which may 
arise by virtue of any permit 
granted for any such wrecking 
operations. 

Further provisions of the ordi- 
nance make all wrecking opera- 
tions subject to the supervisions 
of the building commissioner, 
and to such reasonable restric- 
tions as he may impose to guard 
public safety; and require that 
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each job be kept sprinkled, and 
that sufficient scaffolding and/or 
barricading be provided to in- 
sure safety to the public. 


Home Planning 
for the Public 


Good lesson in public rela- 
tions are the lessons in home 
planning Chapter member 
Charles S. Catlin conducted in 
the Arlington Heights High 
School Evening Program for 
Adults. A six weeks course, the 


topics covered were, Selection 
of Your Site, Financing and 
Contracts, Selecting an Archi- 
tect, Architect’s Plans, Heating, 
Lighting and Plumbing, and Se- 
lection of Materials for Your 
Home Usage. 

“Planning Your Home” was 
the name for the series of six. 
The more of this, the less there'll 
be of what goes up so quickly 
and is complained of for so long. 
Catlin, of the firm of Nicol and 
Nicol, also a member of the Ar- 
lington Heights Plan Commis- 
sion, deserves a kudo or two! 





.o Mhe secret of a good floor!” 


Whe LOXIT 
FLOOR-LAYING 


SYSTEM 


CONSULT A WELL-LAID wood floor is long-range economy. It will pay div- 


YOUR ARCHITECT 


idends year after year after year, reducing maintenance costs while. 


Floors are very important. The retaining the proper resiliency for a good playing or working floor. 


advice of your architect at the 
earliest planning stage can often 
save you time, trouble and 


In scores of gymnasiums, classrooms, field houses, factories, stores 
and other wood floor areas on concrete, Loxit-laid floors are prov- 


money not only at the time the ing this point. Consider, too, the economy of the Loxit Floor Lay- 
fleors are laid but in their life- ing System in building design. For instance, the total thickness. of 


long maintenance. 


a Loxit-laid floor using 25/32” flooring is only 1-1/8”, a saving of 


TWO INCHES in story height over ordinary wood sleeper type 
construction; and, in addition, experience has shown that there is 
a cost saving 10% to 15% when using Loxit to lay wood floor on 
concrete slab. Loxit eliminates wood sleepers, wood sub floors, 


nails and adhesives. 


) LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 





1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











Chicago Dynamic 


CHICAGO 






PYNARAIC 


October crescendoed in Chicago Dynamic! 
Coming with a flare of fanfare, bannered across 
buildings, billed in the papers and broadcast 
on radio and TV, the events of Chicago Dynamic 
came in a whirl of doings, and came off a big 
success and a proud accomplishment for its 
sponsors and its audience of architects, business- 
men, civic leaders, and the whole city. 

With some of the hope of a football pep rally 
and some of the heart of a sermon, Chicago’s 
great building heritage and planning ahead were 
propounded, and architecture and the city made 
of it became a topic for prime-time TV, business- 
men’s brow-borrowing, and the enviable eye of 
the public. 

Wright and Sandburg were the names in lights, 
fencing with each others fancy on TV, then 
putting forth their real sense of values strongly; 
Sandburg of his Chicago, Wright of his way we 
should be, both seeking the soul of the same man. 

The cast was a big one, other names big in 
big business being asked, ‘can good architecture 
pay off?’ The question quarried kind and all kind 
of comments at the Forum full of businessmen. 
Cities were planned and panned, building lauded 
and lampooned. Realtor Rubloff egged on for 
action, and bantered barbs at the city scene. 
Moderator Alistair Cooke immoderately cited 
slum-to-be suburbias, the jumbled city and jan- 
gled traffic. 

Buildings built, and others since become 
famous, were on the program also. Six of the 
new ones, curtain walled, were talked about by 
their architects at a workshop session for archi- 
tects. How they went together, why they went 
together how, was stated and questioned. Exhib- 
its were well worth watching, a sheet of steel 
was dimpled into a decorative panel, and exhibi- 





tors words went home in catalogs and coffee 7 
strained minds. 
Behind this new look was the license of prog. 7 
ress as practiced by the giants of the Chicago 7 
School, Sullivan, Burnham, Jenney, Adler, Root. 0. 
This was a sentimental but most significant side 7 
of Chicago Dynamic, for here was where Chi- © 
cago began to be Chicago. Out of the buildings 
still shadowing our streets came the skyscraper. 7 
Hats off to this heritage came in the plaques 
awarded six buildings in Chicago’s downtown, 7 
walking distance apart, and all important parts F 
of the architecture the city has contributed to 7 
history. ’ 
From this past, Chicago Dynamic looked ; 
ahead, not only to its cities and buildings, but to 7 
its builders ahead, today’s students. Hosted were © 
future architects from the student AIA Chapters | 
in the region’s colleges and would-be architects 
from the city’s high schools. The bridge of | 
difference between in and out of school was 
abridged, and the ins and outs came a lot closer D 
together, with mutual enthusiasm. a 
The climax to Chicago Dynamic came at the | 
final dinner, in Carl Sandburg’s words of the 
Chicago he had seen and written of again, some | 
the same, so much changed and changing, chal- 
lenging. Here was the constant, continuing Chi- 7 
cago Dynamic, the pulse, the pace, the promise 
of its people. This theme Sandburg echoed elo- | 
quently, in words on the plaque presented the / 
city by the Chicago Dynamic Committee, as did | 
Mayor Daley in accepting it. Ei 
All this was Chicago Dynamic, what more | 
will be Chicago dynamic, we will watch. INLAND | 
ARCHITECT welcomed the opportunity to partici- 7 
pate as it did with its special Chicago Dynamic 7 
October issue, we will be adding more to this 7 
brief report here. 
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This issue is on “This Business of Architec- 
ture,” the topic of the AIA North Central States 
1957 Regional Conference. Held September 25- 
27 at Rockford, Illinois, and hosted by the 
Northern Illinois Chapter AIA, it scored a big 
bull’s-eye, on target with its timely topic. 

In talks and tours, in exhibits of the paper- 
work part of architecture, the forms and fine art 
of letterheads, in the product exhibits, the spirit 


and spirits of congeniality, this business of archi- 


tecture got its going over, and came away a 
little less the enigma of our environment. 

Shop talked swapped sides and brushing 
shoulders bumped old buddies. The feature 
speakers ranged afield, and zeroed in on headsets 
set to listen hard. The “complete architect” was 
somewhere in the far, far corner of the room, 
impossible to reach. A lot of imperfectly good 
examples were there though, listening seriously, 
sneaking into a smile, leading into a laugh. 

There was fun in the break for the Ball of 
1857, with handle bar heroes and bonneted belles 
and fancy fandangos. Hospitality in the Host 
Architects’ homes was a warm way of taking the 
edge off on opening night. Gentlemen architects 
are, so the ladies were invited to all of the meet- 
ings, and had added doings of their own. 

From the badge first pinned on the lapel, to 
the last cough in the last audience, the success 
sign hung out. Credit, and a lot of it, goes to 
the entire Northern Illinois Chapter, its officers 
and the conference committee chairmaned by 
Donald V. Patton. 

Being there was best, looking at brochures 
for bringing in business, tapping into tidbits of 
comments, fathoming the legerdemain of ledger 
makings, and just ambling about as you aim to. 

But what you may have come away with, 
aside from such asides, may have been some of 
the thoughts in the talks at the Conference that 
we include in this issue in digest form, with 
sketches by Chicago Chapter member Earl 
Swensson. 

Other items in this issue, of other doings, 
just add up to more on this business of architec- 
ture, and there'll always be more. 


The New Client 


by EDMUND R. PURVES 
Executive Director American Institute of Architects 


@ One of the major preoccupations of our work 
at the Octagon is the development of a program 
to both induce and help the Architects of Amer- 
ica to broaden and improve the services they 
offer their clients. 


What I want to tell you about now, briefly, 
is a major change, a trend—an upheaval, if you 
will—that will affect you in the extreme. 


I would like to recall to you who has been 
the profession’s client from time immemorial. 
As recently as twenty-five years ago the archi- 
tectural profession was supported and espoused 
by individuals—rich and powerful—and by the 
individual philosophy. This was true way back 
in ancient times: kings and patrons supported 
architecture and architects. Until recently the 
supporter of the profession has been the king, 
the aristrocrat, the noble, the church, the rich 
man, the tycoon, the individual force—each of 
these supporters brought to the architect a sense 
of individual philosophy, and it was one that 
was well calculated to support the profession, a 
profession the activities of which included an 
appreciation and exercise of the arts. 

Now a new client has arrived and is here to 
stay. — He has no face, no body; perhaps it is 
that he has substance without form; in time he 
shall probably be identified, but for the moment 
I can think of him only as an amorphous some- 
thing who offers little point of contact, but who 
nevertheless is the client. The FORUM has 
identified him as the corporate client. But some- 
times I think he defies identification. 


Contracted Communities 

Maybe I can explain what I mean by referring 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. I have been 
to a number of its installations which are in them- 
selves communities of thirty, forty, fifty thou- 
sand people with all that a community should 
have in the way of housing, hospitals, schools, 
entertainment, shops, and all the facilities. Now 
these are not communities which have grown 
naturally of themselves. Nor are they Army Posts 
created by an experienced service. They, are 
produced and operated by contract. The United 


States Government contracts the General Electric 
Company or Union Carbide or some organization 
of that size to create, produce, manage and 
direct a community which not so long ago would 
have been regarded in this country as a sizable 
city. 

Now American citizens live in these com- 
munities—more and more of them every day- 
and are learning to lean back and accept assist- 
ance and direction of their lives. This is some- 
thing different from the forces which produced 
the great communities in the artistic periods of 
the past. So we find in corporations and in the 7 
U. S. Government the supporter, the patron of F 
the architectural profession. i 

We in the architectural profession are still 7 
struggling to understand what all this is about 7 
and to bring our architectural services to serve | 
this new philosophy, this new civilization. The 
responsibility of the profession is tremendous. 7 
We cannot create our own market; in fact, 5 
markets no longer can be created. 


New Philosophy 


The American Institute of Architects must | 


lead the way to find not only the service for this 4 
new philosophy, but as an intellectual body to 7 
bring its experience and abilities to shape the | 
client himself. 

As you know, at the A.I.A. we are very much F 
concerned with the package dealer. We recognize 
the package dealer as a very serious threat to 7 
the integrity of the profession and to the indi- 
vidual practitioner, but he is a creature of the 
new philosophy, of the new world; and in order 
to overcome the threat we will have to under- 
stand that philosophy. It would seem that the 
new background is tailormade for the package 
dealer. 

We had better find out whether the profession 
is equipped to take on the job of the future 
and service this new philosophy which is an 
entirely different one from that which we were 
trained to serve. It is going to take a great deal 
more on the part of an architect than a modicum 
of artistic ability, a rich wife, a good natured F 
family and a collection of European picture post- 7 
cards. The architect of the future will have to 7 
be the architect of the future if there is to be 7 
an architect in the future. O : 
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The Builder’s Glory Road 


by DR. CARL S. WINTERS 
First Baptist Church, Oak Park, Illinois 


Dr. Winters has been a former Crime Commissioner in Michigan, 


is currently Skid-Row Chairman in Chicago, Radio Minister for 


twenty-four years and personal Counselor and Chautauqua 


lecturer. 


@ I am from solid Republican Oak Park; for 
a few years we voted straight and the rest of 
the world voted crooked! Well, I have just com- 
pleted a 30,000-mile trip around the world. f 
thank God we live where we can have both 
parties, even though there was the man who 
said “My mind is made up, don’t confuse me 
with the facts.” 

We look into another century of Architecture 
and we had better thank God that we live in 
a country where the ceiling is the limit. I often 
say that no man ever knows what America is 
until he sees how the rest of the world lives. 
You are mid-point in the twentieth century 
which can be the turning point of all centuries. 
There is power in the values and dreams that 
made America great and will keep America 
right. 

Your dream in Architecture . . . I am capable 
of talking about this dream of yours which is 
the framework in which an Architect works. 
Architects dream their dreams and the builders 
make dreams come true. They shape the world 
anew. The Architect works hand in hand with 
God. That puts a framework about your busi- 
ness. There are many buildings that lift your 
mind . . . the Taj Mahal, the building called at 
Carnegie Tech “the inverted mine shaft.” What- 
ever we call it, there are certain great intangibles 
in the field in which you operate. 

A colored choir once sang in my church. 
They used a Spiritual that I had never heard 
before and have not heard since. “Oh, God, give 
me a glory, you have got to have a glory or you 
just don’t live; give me a gloky and a workman’s 
pride, you have got to have a glory or you're 
dead inside!” You judge a man’s life by his 
finest . . . by the things he is able to do and 


the dreams he has. But you have to have the 
tools also. 
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Dr. Carl S. Winters 





Vision and Insight 


You must have vision and insight . . . no 
vision and the people perish. You have to have 
a dream! It was interesting that Daniel Burnham 
had something to do with your original organi- 
zation and he saved the national capital when 
it was threatened by the blight of slum areas in 
the vicinity of the government buildings. Daniel 
Burnham used to operate from the Chicago loop 
high in a building overlooking the city and on 
his drawing board he worked out a dream city 
for Chicago. All of his dreams have not material- 
ized, but enough of them have and Chicago 
is richer because of those areas that he devel- 
oped . . . like lungs that breathe heart into 
a city. 

Someone has said “America is not only a 
melting pot, it is a pressure cooker.” In the morn- 
ing we start down “Ulcer Gulch.” One man was 
heard to say to another, “If you can keep your 
head in all this confusion, you just don’t under- 
stand the situation.” You have to have a dream. 
It takes long dreams to overcome short-range 
frustrations. 

The law of averages for the man who per- 
sists will bring a measure of success. You must 
always keep that in mind. You are builders. Ar- 
chitects dream their dreams, they are dreamers 
of dreams and builders make the dreams come 
true. You are ultimately builders . . . that is 
the first great thing about the Glory Road. So 
many people are destroyers. When it comes to 
2 plus 2 equals 4, there are three kinds of people. 
One kind says 2 plus 2 equals 5, they are the 
psychopaths; the second says 2 plus 2 equals 4 
and I can’t stand it, they are the neurotics; and 
there is the third group who says 2 plus 2 
equals 4 and thank God for it. Einstein once 
wrote on his blackboard “2 plus 2 equals 4” and 
below that, “DO NOT ERASE!” 


The Glory Road . . . the Building Road. He is 
the dreamer who blue prints a plan and many 
people who will not accept it will end up the 
way the Tower of Pisa ended up. It is known 
that if they had built one more story to the 
Tower, it would have tumbled over. 


Concern and Responsibility 

The Builders Glory Road is not only a road 
of creativity through building and a road of 
quality through character, but it is a road of 
concern through love and respect. It has some- 
thing to do with the picture in your heart and 
this is what your world needs. There should be 
three more R’s . . . Reason, Resource and 
Responsibility. 

There was a want ad in a paper “Wanted: 
Responsible boy.” A red-headed grinning lad 
answered the ad saying, “I am your boy.” The 
employer asked him why he decided that he 
was the boy and the answer was, “Well, every 
place I have worked, when anything went 
wrong, I was responsible.” Some people aren't 
responsible for anything, some people are re- 
sponsible for everything that goes wrong... 
there are people like that. George Eliot has a 
musician say, “While God gives them skill, I 
give them instruments to play on. God cannot 
make a Stradivarius violin without Antonio 
Stradivarius.” You do it with lines, I do it with 
words, an artist with a brush. It is not important 
what you do . . . it is supremely important that 
we do it. 

The greatest liberty taken with nature was 
the Panama Canal, the second greatest is Mount 
Rushmore. On certain clear days you can see 
the magnificent faces of the presidents from 
fifty miles away. Borglund has been credited 
with the creation of this monument. He didn’t 
do it alone, Borglund simply put the plan in a 
blueprint. When it was being created, he stood 
on a hill a mile away with a telephone at his 
side. He would telephone to these miners who 
were carving the faces and tell them how to cut 
and where to carve the features of these im- 
mortals. That is the way you get these miracles. 
Your master, miner, dreamer, doer, big man, 
little man . . . when they join hands you have 
got a miracle. You will make for America an 
unlimited future! O 














The Small Office 


by HAROLD T. SPITZNAGEL, A.I.A. 


Chairman of Office Procedures Committee, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Mr. Spitznagel’s firm in Sioux Falls was established in 1930. He | 
is past president of the South Dakota AIA Chapter 1954-55 and 
1955-56 and is a member of the National AIA Public Relations 
Committee. 


m™ The advantages, trials and tribulations of 
the small office . . . Were I to pontificate on the 
proper method of conducting the small office 
practice, I would be rightfully in line for ex- 
pulsion from the Institute for conceit beyond 
endurance. I believe it would be best if I were 
to limit my comments to my own practice rather 
than to tell you how to run your own office 
should it happen to be a small one. 

My office is located in a town of approxi- 
mately 65,000 people along with 5 other offices, 7 
three of which have been established within the 7 
past two years. I have had an office for 27 years 
and our operations extend over an approximate 
area with a 250 mile radius. I employ 20 men at 
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the moment, and 3 girls in the front office. 

For the past five years I have had a com- 
pletely independent operation including two me- 
chanical engineers, two structural engineers and 
an electrical engineer and from experience I can 
tell you that this is not only a great satisfaction 
from the standpoint of the quality of the work 
produced, but I feel it is highly advantageous 
from a cost standpoint. Previous to this time we 
were forced to resort to consulting mechanical 
engineers at a point 260 miles from the office 
and this was not in any way satisfactory. 

By and large, my practice is probably identi- 
cal with that of all the other firms of similar size 
with three possible exceptions which I think 
might be of interest to you although I do not 
in any way recommend their adoption. 


Coffee Breaks 

First—I know that you are all confronted with 
the problem of the coffee break and because our 
office is located in a suburban area, relatively 
distant from the nearest cafe, we installed a 
small combination sink, range and refrigerator 
unit and one of the girls prepares the coffee and 
serves the rolls in the morning and the afternoon. 

In addition to the coffee and rolls we have an 
honor system candy, cigarette and peanut box, 
and you will be amazed to know that at the last 
audit, the income had accumulated to a total 
of $575.43. As the fund accumulates and the rest- 
lessness increases a move is quickly organized 
to spend the balance. The last “spend the bal- 
ance” operation resulted in the chartering of a 
bus and the entire office taking off for Sioux 
City, where we enjoyed an excellent dinner, 
complete with cocktails and liqueurs plus an 
extremely fine Ice Show. These outings have 
never failed to improve the morale of the em- 
ployees and from everyone’s standpoint they are 
practically free of cost. 


Drawing Presentations 

The second item which I have found to be of 
interest and should perhaps appeal to others is 
a method of presenting a preliminary study of a 
building to a committee or group. This is par- 
ticularly adaptable to a church meeting, where 
there are a great number of people present. The 
process is relatively simple in that the Polaroid 
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Company has recently come out with a film 
which permits the production of instant trans- 
parencies as contrasted with opaque prints. The 
kit for the production of the transparencies 
comes complete with clip type mounting frames 
and a package with sufficient film for eight ex- 
posures at a cost of $7.95. These can readily be 
projected in any projector which will show 2% 
inch square slides. On many occasions we have 
worked on drawings as late as 4 or 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, made the transparencies and pro- 
jected them that evening. The effect can be en- 
hanced by the application of a colored trans- 
parency over part of the area which greatly en- 
livens the projections. 


Specifications Writing 

The last of the three suggestions which I 
have to make has to do with the problem of 
specification writing. If your office is like my 
own, one takes his life in his own hands if he 
comes within shouting distance of the girl or 
girls engaged in writing specifications. It is com- 
mon knowledge that large areas of the specifica- 
tions are repetitive and either by the use of 
standard sheets or the duplication of old stencils 
can any of the laborious part of the operation 
be eliminated. We have found from experience 
that we like to have a complete set of stencils 
for every project with the result that there is a 
never ending problem of re-writing the same 
thing to preserve the stencil file in its complete 
form. 

About six months ago we invested in a Flexo- 
writer, manufactured by the Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation of Rochester, New York. 
Briefly it is a tape operated typewriter which 
writes at the speed of 100 words per minute. The 
original tape is typed on the machine that types 
the copy and we usually run one tape to the 
page. The machine can be set so that it stops 
automatically at any point for the insertion of 
other data or can be stopped manually for any 
changes in the specifications. This does not by 
any means completely solve the specification 
writing problem from the standpoint of the 
stenographer, but once she has familiarized her- 
self with the operation of the machine, it is 
indeed a great time saver as it eliminates the 
possibility of error and does not require proof 
reading. O 


Progress Through Development 


by WILLIAM S. KINNE, JR., A.I.A. 


Director, Architecture - Planning, The Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Michigan 





m@ About Progress in Architecture .. . as I look 
at it from the materials, supplier’s point of view, 
on consulting the dictionary I am reminded that 
progress is timeless, it may apply to the past 
and to the future equally well. In fact, Webster 
describes one aspect of progress that I think 
rather fits our case, namely, “gradual betterment, 
progressive development or evolution of man- 
kind as a process.” 

In searching for something tangible along 
this line, I recently went into the files of our 
Kawneer Company library at Niles and those of 
the library at the University of Illinois to take 
a look at architecture from about 1930 to date 
as seen through the pages of the architectural 
magazines. 

I observed lots of changes in this relatively 
short period of time, although, of course, change 
itself doesn’t automatically mean progress. I was 
struck by the big swing in design first of all, in 
fact, to oversimplify it, the movement from rela- 
tively heavy masonry buildings to those with 
the open plan and the accompanying glass and 
metal exteriors. Within these changes, I did 
observe some progress in the real sense of the 
term. In other words, I thought I saw a steady 
evolution of ’ development for what has been 
happening, I believe, has been evolutiqnary 
rather than revolutionary. The thing that now 
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impresses me most about this process is that it 
has been so consistently geared to the concept 
of standardization; not at all in the sense that 
we see more look-alikes today than we did in 
the 1930’s but rather there has been a stream- 
lining and a codifying of the vocabulary of de- 
sign and of the materials we use to accomplish 
design. We have seen recently the acceptance 
of the modular concept as a planning idea. 


Parts Instead of Pieces 

The salient point here is that this standardi- 
zation—this componentism, if I may coin a term 
—represents the first real impact of the American 
industrial manufacturing approach to our build- 
ings. We are beginning to think of designing and 
putting together buildings that are composed of F 
parts instead of pieces, simple repetitive and 
often interchangeable parts instead of pieces. I 
wish you'd think that over well, because this 
concept is really what has made American in- 
dustry in a broad sense in other areas. It has 
been one of the important factors, for example, 
for encouraging investment in tooling, which in 
turn has tipped the balance of labor costs as 
against materials costs, for many of the items 
that we accept as normal and necessary in our 
daily lives. 

There are two other aspects in this Progress 
in Architecture idea that I think should be § 
touched on. First, research, both applied and 
basic; second, the architect-manufacturer rela- 
tionship. 

Currently, something like 1% to 2 cents of 
every sales dollar of our architectural products 
is being invested in research development ac- 
tivity. This pertains to long-term and to short- 
term investigation, behavior of materials, metals, 
coatings, sealants, other organic and inorganic 
items and plastics and their suitability for their 
use in buildings. 


Our company and others like our group can 
be expected to make, through our research, sub- 
stantial contribution toward progress in ma- 
terials for architecture, but it seems rather ob- 
vious that the bulk of the load of the broader 7 
research work needed in the basic and funda- f 
mental fields must be underwritten by all seg- 
ments of our building industry and, of course, 
on a coordinated basis. For make no mistake in 
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your mind on this point—research soundly speci- 
fied (and that’s very important) and well-sup- 
ported too, will make progress. Some of the sad 
fact today is that neither your or my profession 
nor my industry has yet found the formula for 
basic building research. The question then, is 
this-which of the segments of the building in- 
dustry is going to take the weighted leadership 
toward this progress in architecture through re- 
search; will it be finance, design, construction 
performance, or supply, or possibly government? 


Architect-Manufacturer Relations 

Now, on the matter of architect-manufacturer 
relations, point 2 of this last thesis, I would like 
to trace for you at this time, as this previously 
referred to idea of parts rather than pieces for 
buildings, as this concept has grown there has 
developed, I think, a need for a somewhat dif- 
ferent relationship between the designing and 
practicing architect and his supply sources, one 
different at least from that which prevailed when 
I first began to be a part of the building industry 
about 25 years ago. Perhaps this thing that I 
am talking about is best illustrated: by a look at 
architectural curtain-wall as you and I see it in 
its various forms today. The fact is that curtain- 
wall has in this country existed on paper and 
in people’s minds since back in the 1930's, but 
it has been only fairly recently, since about 1950 
or so, that the means to accomplish curtain de- 
sign has been at all available to the architect 
and to his client. 


Right now it is pretty clear to me that the 
supply part of our industry is almost straining 
at the seams as it endeavors to catch up with the 
established needs and desires of the design part 
of the industry, catch up to the extent of being 
able to produce the kind of a wall that the 
architect and the client has envisioned all along. 


Close contact between a designer and an 
informed product specialist is a much surer way 
of getting the most out of a product opportunity. 
Helpful as well-conceived and well-designed 
product literature may be, it certainly cannot be 
a totally satisfactory substitute for good com- 
munication between architect and manufacturer, 
communication in the building industry, two- 
way, is going to be a very important pre-requisite 
toward Progress in Architecture. O 
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‘it was a ball’ 








Fun feature of the Regional Conference was 
the Banquet and 1857 Costume Ball held in the 
Grand Ballroom of Rockford’s Hotel Faust. 
Entertainment, dining and dancing filled a full 
evening flavored with fancy dresses and full 
skirts, prince alberts and string ties. A hundred 
years had flashed by, and the color of a century 
ago graced the air, abetted by greased sideburns 
and the glisten of brocade. ‘It was a ball’ and 
good times were here again. The next day it 
was back to the slim tailoring of fashion’s whim. 
Oh, progress. 





Chicago is changing, changing with each conversation 
preluding planning, each plan proposed and begun, each 
building built, each neighborhood begun over or starting 
new. How it changes is the challenge and responsible 
opportunity of the architect, the owner and the contractor 
sharing in and shaping the better building that will bid 
for better neighborhoods, better living, better business, 
and a challenging and ever changing city. 


Recognizing and ever encouraging the better 
building as the heart and hope of a better Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Area is the purpose of the 
1958 HONOR AWARDS PROGRAM, sponsored 
by the Chicago Chapter American Institute of 
Architects and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Becoming more successful each year, the 
Honor Awards Program is indeed a program of 
Civic Pride, sponsored by two organizations 
whose special pride is in the City they represent, 
in its accomplishments, in its habits, and inhabi- 
tants, where and how they live and work and 
learn and play. Their buildings are their back- 
ground and their future. 


AWARDS TO BE GIVEN 


1. For superior accomplishments in architecture 
by an architect, registered in the State of Illinois, 
for any building within the area. 

2. For outstanding remodeling and improve- 
ments to existing buildings 

3. For creative work in the fine arts in recogni- 
tion of superior accomplishment in conjunction 
with the architecture of a completed building 

4. For superior craftsmanship in the building 
trades in recognition of outstanding workman- 


ship on completed buildings 


ELIGIBLE FOR AWARDS 

All buildings entered or recommended for con- 
sideration must be designed by architects prac- 
ticing professionally and duly licensed in ac- 
cordance with the registration laws of the State 
of Illinois. The buildings shall have been erected 
in the Greater Metropolitan area and completed 
after January 1, 1953. 


Entries may be submitted by any architect or 
architectural firm, any building owner, contrac- 
tor, real estate organization, artist or craftsman. 
Entries previously submitted that did not receive 
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an award in last year’s judging are eligible for Sho 
resubmission if built within the time limitations, last 

ing 
FINAL DATE FOR ENTRIES regi 






Entries and accompanying exhibits must be re- 
ceived by Friday, January 10, 1958. 














SUBMISSION 


All entries are to be submitted between now and 
January 10, 1958 to: 


Pierre Blouke, FAIA, Chairman 

Honor Awards Committee 

Chicago Chapter American Inst. of Architects 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 



































Entries are to include glossy or matte finish 
photographs, at least 8” x 10”, a minimum of 
two exterior views and one interior view. Also 
to be included is any additional material that 
will explain the entry such as plans or plot plans. 
Working drawings and blue prints are not ac- 
ceptable. 

The Jury will visit buildings considered meri- 
torious before final decisions are made. 





















































JURY 


The Jury will consist of five men: three archi- 
tects and two representatives from the fields of 
commerce and industry. The architects shall be 
selected by the Honor Awards Committee. The 
other two members shall be selected by the 
President of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. 
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PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 


Awards will be presented at a Civic Pride Lun- 
cheon, to be held Thursday, April 10, 1958 at 









CON 
the Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel. Busi- 
ness and Civic leaders throughout Chicago will sa 
be invited. po 











EXHIBITIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 

Honor award: winners shall prepare 40” x 40" 
mounts for exhibition purposes at the Civic Pride § 
Luncheon and use as a traveling exhibit. Stories 
and photographs of the award winners shall 
appear in the May 1958 issues of Inland Archi- 
tect and Commerce magazines. 
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Shown here are some of the award winners in 
last year's Honor Awards Program, characteriz- 
ing the vitality and variety of a city and whole 
region building itself over, building itself new. 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


PARKING FACILITY NUMBER 6 
arcuitEct: Holabird & Root ¢ Burgee 
contractor: Herlihy Mid-Continent Company 
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RESIDENTIAL WORK 
ARCHITECT: Roy Binkley 


Chicage Arch. Phot. Co. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ARCHITECT: Schmidt, Garden and Erickson 
CONTRACTOR: George A. Fuller Company 


CHICAGO YACHT CLUB 
ARCHITECT: Rapp and Rapp 
CONTRACTOR: Sumner Sollitt Company 


Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
ARCHITECT: Charles E. Stade & Associates 
CONTRACTOR: Van Dyke & Johnson Construction Company 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY BUILDING 
OLD ORCHARD BUSINESS DISTRICT 

ARCHITECT: Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett 
contractor: Inland Construction Company 
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Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


8950 LAKE SHORE DRIVE APARTMENTS 
ARCHITECTS: Shaw, Metz and Dolio 
CONTRACTOR: Crane Construction Company 


Bill Hedrich, Hedrich-Blessing 


WHEATON COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
arcHITECTs: Perkins & Will 
CONTRACTORS: Ragnar Benson, Inc. 
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Progress, 


Man, and History 


by DR. ALAN K. LAING 


Chairman, Department of Architecture, 
University of Illinois 


@ I’ve been thinking about progress and I like 
to think in somewhat historic terms. Mr. Hudnut 
made a point that structure is not the secret 
architect of our times and he gave some histori- 
cal analogies, among them, the development of 
Gothic from Romanesque; and I thought about 
that a good deal and wondered why the change 
had taken place from the dark, cavern-like Ro- 
manesque to the light, airy Gothic. Hudnut 
doesn’t think that it was a matter of engineering 
invention. He thinks that Gothic architecture 
was born in the cloister of the Roman Abbeys, 
and that it was the vision of the Celestial City, 
the yearning for the Celestial City, that animated 
the minds of these builders and engineers and 
architects to change their form, their space, and 
to achieve this high, airy construction, that was 
so different from the Romanesque that pre- 
ceded, there was a matter of feeling and ideals 
rather than a matter of structure. 

I think you could make a good case the other 
way, but certainly they soon went beyond the 
material, and the ideal drove them to use stone 
in a way that was more fluid and lithic and it 
pushed stone far beyond the realm of stone and 
compression. 


The 1400's in Florence 
I like to think of the 1400’s in Florence. We 
certainly regard that as one of the Golden Ages, 


an age of progress in every area of human ac- 
tivity, but I think we have all wondered what it 
was that sparked them in 1400 Florence, what 
were the elements that led to the achievements 
and changes in medicine, science and everything 
else. The structure didn’t change very much .., 
it seems to me that it was a curiosity first of 
all. There was an ideal, this ideal of the ancient 
world, a feeling that the world of antiquity, 
of Rome, and to some extent behind that, 
the world of Greece, had some secret for which 
they were searching. They were very much 
interested in man . . . and this curiosity colored 
everything that they did. 

You have the thousands of new ideas pouring 
from Leonardo that led to the idea of the uni- 
versal man. Another element that seemed to me 
was present in the 15th century was the close- 
ness of the artist and architect to the people. 
The fact that the artist Ghiberti, working on the 
doors of the Gates of Paradise and other great 
works, invited people to come into his shop. They 
had an understanding of what he was trying 
to do. Or that understanding developed as he 
worked. 


The Eighteenth Century 


In the wonderful revolution of the 18th cen- 
tury, the age of reason and political revolution, 
perhaps causing the scientific revolution, the 
industrial, the social revolution that occurred, 
a complete change of patronage of the learned 
aristocracy to a rise of a middle class, the abdon- 
ment of uncertain sources of power, wind and 
water to coal and steam, the constancy of power 
that brought great collections of people together 
along waterways or ports, the emergence of this 
bubbling industrialism, which was taken as a 
mark of progress. Progress there certainly was 
in techniques, in fabrication, but there was a 
confusion. And if we went into the 19th cen- 
tury, perhaps the idea of evolution rising from 
Darwin carried with it a notion of the inevita- 
bility of progress. There was confusion between 
the idea that all progress had to be evolution 
and because a thing was more recent, it had to 
be better than anything that had preceded it. 

In the late 18th and 19th centuries certainly 
there was not much of a frame of reference. They 
didn’t know very well what had preceded; the 
concern with history was rather superficial, and 
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so one can see how this confusion arose and 
when one looks at the enormous increases in 
population and realizing that there was not a 
city of over a million in 1800, when one thinks of 
the long hours because having a source of steam 
they had to keep it going 24 hours a day; when 
you read about the abject conditions, the chil- 
dren working long hours in mines dragging bags 
of coal behind them, you wonder about the 
quality of life. Or if you examine illustrations 
like John Coolidge’s book on the development 
of the mill town, and contrast the conditions and 
the intellectual outlook in the 1820’s with the 
sort of thing that happended with the over-use of 
the land and the more intensive drive toward 
production that occurred in the 1850's, you see 
a decline in the quality of life. Certainly it was 
not progress as far as living conditions were con- 
cerned. It has taken us a long time to try to see 
the mistakes of that particular period. Well, 
in many ways that was the antithesis of progress. 


Today’s Outlook 

Today we have this much vaster span, this 
outlook on all that is past and we have learned 
certain lessons; we can measure progress in a 
different way. We believe in the wholeness of 
man and that man should be developed in every 
aspect. 

The theme of many recent A.I.A. Conven- 
tions has been the development of an environ- 
ment in which man can reach higher levels. I 
remember a gentleman in Minneapolis who chal- 
lenged us to build great cities. We have built 
great architecture and he said that now America 
should show us how to build great cities. The 
theme in Los Angeles was “Architecture for 
the Good Life.” In the Washington Conference 
the theme was “The Next Century Beckons.” 

It seems to me that in progress in architecture 
and city planning there are three factors. We 
have requirements, we have certain desires, cer- 
tain needs. We certainly build because of needs, 
we often try to include desires or perhaps our 
desires are imagined needs that we think are 
very important, and we sometimes rationalize 
them into real needs. We think of the means and 
materials, methods and techniques of construc- 
tion; and then there is this intangible creative 
expression, the architecture as art that we con- 
stantly try to analyze, but it defiies analysis. O 
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Business and 


Architecture Seminar 


CHAIRMAN: DAVID C. BAER 

@ | think we have a subject that few Architects 
would have attended to listen a few years ago. 
There are a good many of the old school who 
feel that business and Architecture don’t mix. I 
think today, however, there are many firms in 
the country that feel they do mix. 

We are talking about the average practice. 
The committee has taken as its goal to further 
the interest of the middle group . . . not very 
large or very small. 

We have had the problem of re-studying and 
up-dating the various documents that you are 
familiar with. The client and the Architect- 
Owner Agreement form. We have been work- 
ing on that problem about four years, intensively 
the last two years. 


MURREL BENNET 

Regarding the statement of services (177 & 

177A), the revised Architect-Client relationship 

. . there are a good many more Architects 
in America than ever before and “Architect” 
means many different things. It is getting to be 
a problem of how to get the work, how to get 
the work out, how to get the pay roll, how much 
can you make out of it? To others—how fine a 
service can I give? 

As a result of all that, there are many types 
and qualities of service being rendered and many 
levels of compensation. 

We have a problem which is two-fold. One, 
in the public relations side of it. We feel that 
no fee schedule should be handed out. If the 
public could know what the proper services 
could be expected, they would not object to pay- 
ing for them. 

You have to keep some record of your ex- 
penses, some accounting records that you can 
analyze, and they will lead any Architect to 
using a form of Agreement. It explains how to 





consider and select Architects. 

The new form controls project costs, creates 
better understanding with the client, describes 
the client's responsibilities, properly omits the 
lump sum agreements because the basis of com- 
petitive fee would result. It is our hope that 
these will be used as a check list and guide over 
the country. Get the public to know what the 
Architects are like, what they can not do. What 
service is and what it ought to cost. Architects 
ought not to solicit work, but perform conscien- 
tious service. The use of this form is vital when 
it is adopted. 


Q. When will it be approved? 

A. We hope that the Board can approve it in the 
fall meeting latter part of November. 

Q. In the Owner-Agreement Form 102B the 
statement in payments in regard to final pay- 
ment on the project relates to the final con- 
tract. Sometimes the project goes beyond the 
contract. 

. It is provided that you get paid drawing up 
alternate work, changes in building and de- 
ductive change orders and add change orders. 


. If you object to the lump sum because of its 
being a contract on a competitive basis, how 
do you justify the percentage fee? 

. Architects competing on the amount of the 
fee—there is no competition if you all work 
on the same percentage. What we are trying 
to avoid is competition on the amount of fees. 
Percentage of construction is hard on the 
Architect. There is a trend toward another 
type of contract—knock out percentage. It is 
better to work on the basis of performance. 
You can’t take away the human question. If 
the office is efficient, you will make money. 


DEAN HILFINGER 

We realize that the General Conditions are 
a bulwark of protection of the Architect, but 
they are often something that we take for 
granted. The first edition was amended in 1914. 


There are General Conditions and Special Con- 


ditions. The ideal General Conditions are those 
which require a minimum of amendment in the 
average office. Insurance phases are becoming 
more complicated and are under study. State 
laws and conditions vary and should be studied 
in local Chapters. 


The nature of the revisions: Of the 44 ar. 
ticles in the General Conditions, we are not 
recommending an increase or decrease in num- 
ber. In approximately 24 articles we are makin 
recommendations; a few of them: 11, 20, 23, 24 
27, 29, 31, 36, 37. 

Most Architects take the attitude that they 
are not insurance men, but it is vitally important 
that an Architect knows what insurance is in 
effect and exactly what it covers, even though 
the Owner may be responsible. A number of 
other matters of insurance coverage do not come 
in the scope of General Conditions. There are 
Errors & Omissions policies available now that 
are much better. The seventh edition should be 
in print before too long and available to all. 


FREDERICK PORTER 
We are calling to the Architect’s and Owner's 
attention that there is such a thing as Special 


General Conditions. We are trying to develop ; 


a check list; before a set of specifications is sent 
out, you may have to amend some of the Gen- 
eral Conditions to make them fit. 

We fight systemization to a point. We made 
a survey of 2,000 firms on the different practices. 
For example, over half the firms do not have a 
date stamp on received mail. Good business 
procedures are expected of us. Revision of the 
handbook was found to be necessary. 


CLINTON COWGILL 


We are emphasizing the business of Archi- 7 


tecture but hope that the profession will never 
place business ahead of professional competence 
or artistic effort. 

Business in Architecture naturally falls into 
two categories—internal and external—and in 
either administration, planning of the work is 
vital. The Architect should be able to plan the 
work of his office more efficiently than the aver- 
age businessman. Organize, and build up slowly. 
Assemble an effective team in the office and then 
encourage them to do their very best. Profit 
sharing arrangements, suggestion boxes may be 
employed to build morale. Most important is 
the matter of recognition. Nothing more is 4 
effective in encouraging the greatest possible 
effort than the generous attitude of recognition 
in an employe’s contribution to the firm. J 
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Producers’ Council 
Chicago Chapter 


Many of you have attended the informational meetings 
sponsored by Producers’ Council. These are among the 
many activities that the Chicago Chapter P C has 
scheduled for the year coming as it works toward closer 
liaison within the construction field. 


® Across the board acceleration and expansion 
of activities has top priority around the Chicago 
offices of Producers’ Council these days, accord- 
ing to M. G. Jensen, of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., who is president of the local PC Chapter. 

Hand in hand with an increase in Chicago 
area membership and activities are plans for 
the local presentation of a one-day Technical 
Seminar. The seminar covers “Curtain Wall 
Panel Construction” and is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 16 at the Morrison Hotel. 


OPERATION “INFORMATION” 

This seminar will be in addition to the 
regular informational luncheons continued in the 
Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel. The spon- 
sors scheduled thus far, reports Mr. Jensen, 
include H. F. Hauseman Co., Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., and Region 5, Structural Clay Products 
Institute. 

Following the opening presentation by the 
Hunter-Douglas Aluminum Corp., the Novem- 
ber Informational was sponsored by the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. These sessions at the 
Morrison take on a new significance as construc- 
tion becomes the Number One Industry dollar- 
wise in this area. 

Along with Chicago presentations of the na- 
tional Technical Seminars and locally sponsored 
Informational Meetings, the Chicago Chapter of 
PC also will provide lecture service for archi- 
tectural and engineering schools and specifica- 
tions groups. 


3-WAY COOPERATION 

“Another important phase of the Chicago 
program,” Mr. Jensen points out, “will be closer 
liaison between the three elements of sound con- 
struction—the designer, product manufacturer 
and builder.” First of such joint projects was 
the public exhibit at the Chicagoland Fair dur- 
ing the summer. 

Additional facets of the local participation 
with national activities include liaison with the 
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P. C. President 
M. G. Jensen 


National Association of Home Builders and the 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders. It is also 
expected that there will be local participation 
in a National TV program, and with the “Spec- 
Data Service,” which will expedite the dissemi- 
nation of technical data. 

For something new in product displays, plans 
are being completed for a waterborne show that 
will tour the Great Lakes, Inland Waterways, 
the East, and the Gulf Coast. A seagoing barge 
will be used for this entirely new concept of 
exhibiting materials in various combinations, and 
Chicago will be one of the scheduled stops, ac- 
cording to Chicago Publicity Chairman William 
J. Avrutis, of Structural Clay Products Institute. 


NEW OFFICE FACILITIES 

On the social side of the Producers’ Council 
register will be the annual Christmas Party at 
the Builders’ Club on December 11, and a Golf 
Outing on June 19 at the River Forest Country 
Club. New offices of the Chicago Chapter are 
Suite 2103, in the Builders Building at 228 North 
LaSalle Street, and the local Chapter is one of 
the 40 located in major construction centers. 

Organized nationally, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., the Producers’ Council has 
as its prime objective the “furthering of the high- 
est ideals in architecture and building con- 
struction.” Along with displays, informational 
meetings and technical bulletins, members are 
pledged to provide the design and construction 
segments of the industry with personal service 
by technical representatives, recommend serv- 
ices of responsible installers and manufacture 
quality products and equipment. National mem- 
bership totals 120 leading producers of building 
products, and the current membership drive was 
planned to make the Chicago group one of the 
largest in the country. O 





World 


Construction 


Program 


Chapter to meet at key December 10 meeting 


The World Construction Program has been organized to 
recognize, emphasize, and encourage developments and 
accomplishments in the construction industry through a 
world-wide cooperative program. 


INLAND ARCHITECT in its interest to bring closer coopera- 
tion and greater achievement to the construction industry 
of the inland area welcomes the program of the World 
Construction Year, and will participate in all ways 
possible in reporting on its plans and progress, featuring 
its local programs. 


Planning continues on the World Construc- 
tion Program, the ambitious and significant pro- 
gram being organized to focus interest and 
stimulate accomplishment within the construc- 
tion’ industry. At its recent Centennial Con- 
vention the American Institute of Architects 
resolved to accept the invitation of Northwestern 
University, the co-sponsorship of the proposed 
program. Many other national and local organi- 
zations have also indicated interest in partici- 
pating in the program. 

At a meeting held October 30 at Northwest- 
ern University, attended by key representatives 
of the construction industry, the various prob- 
lems in planning the program were discussed. 
Mr. Howard Fisher, acting as meeting chairman, 
spoke concerning the general formulation of the 
World Construction Congress and World Con- 
struction Year, tentatively set for 1960 or 1961. 

The Congress is to cover all fields of con- 
struction. Its purpose will be to bring emphasis 
to a selective construction project in the various 
countries of the free world for seminar discussion 
at the terminal meeting, tentatively to be held 
in Chicago. Other items that would be pre- 
sented would be construction methods of out- 
standing interest, innovations in building mate- 
rials and techniques, educational advances in 
the technological fields of construction, and 
other advanced information. ; 
The Chicago area, with its great centraliza- 







tion of building and construction industries, and 
its long history of leadership in construction and 
technological advance as well as its central 
location, seems to offer the ideal environment for 
initiating such a program. 

Dean Gotaas of Northwestern University 
spoke further about the matters of organization, 
financing, timing, and management of this Pro- 
gram as items to be realized and formulated at 
the very important scheduled meeting on the 
World Construction Year Program to be held 
























the 
Tuesday, December 10, 1957 at Northwestern 
University, inviting local and national repre- 
sentatives of the construction industry. This will of 
be the focal meeting in the formation of this Ch: 
Program. Host cooperating organizations of the of . 
Chicago area include: Per 
. 
Armour Research Foundation tur 
Art Institute of Chicago dis 
Burnham Library of Architecture 
Chicago Building Congress Ste 
Chicago Chapter American Institute of Architects are 
Chicago Region Chapter American Institute of Planners Bus 
Graham Foundation for Advanced Studies in the 
Fine Arts ord 
Illinois Institute of Technology his 
Illinois Section American Society of Civil Engineers was 
John Crerar Library 
Lake Forest College Cul 
Library of International Relations sio1 
Museum of Science and Industry as 7 
Portland Cement Association 
Roosevelt University col 
Structural Clay Products Research Foundation line 
University of Chicago blae 
University of Illinois f 
0 






Important Meeting December 10 

Recognizing the importance of this organiza- 
tional meeting and the significance of the World 
Construction Program, the Chicago Chapter 
A.I.A., scheduling no other regular December 
Meeting, joins with the many other co-operating 
associations in inviting its members to attend 
this meeting as the construction industry looks 
toward the accomplishment of a unity and po- 
tential purpose never yet realized. Details of 
the meeting will come to you by mail. 

Here is a program as broad as vision may 
come, as big as accomplishment can be, as pur- 
poseful as plans can be dreamed for doing. Be 
in its beginning, breathing some of the heady 
hope of horizons ahead of us in an industry of 
trades, trading in its history to change. 
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Pen at work in his studio 






the work of RUDOLPH PEN 


Continuing the series of monthly exhibitions 
of artist’s work at the offices of the Chicago 
Chapter A.I.A. arranged by the Chicago Chapter 
of Artists Equity, the work of painter Rudolph 
Pen will be on exhibit during December. 

Some word-sight of Pen’s paintings can be pic- 
tured in Sun-Times critic Frank Holland’s re- 
view of Dec. 9, 56 on Pen’s one-man show at the 
Stevens Gross Galleries: “Without exception, all 
are completely controlled and organized . . . 
Rudolph Pen again makes us aware of his extra- 
ordinary skill as a water-colorist . . . Pen handles 
his brush with sureness, putting -his brilliant 
washes exactly where he wants them . . . Havana, 
Cuba is a thinly painted, quite cubistic impres- 
sion of the Cuban capital . . . Figures and foliage 
as well as suggestions of buildings reveal their 
coloring through a mottled maze of heavy black 
lines in People-Trinidad, while broad stripes of 
black over rich pigment give the appearance 
of stained glass to the powerfully rendered 
Tropical . . .” 

Rudolph Pen is Chicago born, 1918. Graduat- 
ing from the Art Institute of Chicago after 
having won a year’s Ryerson Traveling Fellow- 
ship spent in Mexico and Central America, Pen 
has taught at the Institute since returning ex- 
cept for a year of study, research and painting 
in Europe. 

He has exhibited in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, the Art Institute of Chicago every 
year since 1943, the American Water Color Ex- 
hibit in Chicago, Philadelphia’s Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and the National Academy, New York. 

His home his studio, Pen lives with his wife, 
son and daughter in a seventy-six year old town 


house at 55 W. Schiller St. on Chicago’s near 
north side. 
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Meeting Morning After 


The Chapter’s October Dinner Meeting held at the 1020 
Art Center focused the furrowed brows of the 128 souls 


attending on the subject of office practices and procedures 
as discussed by John Severns, John McPherson, Edo Belli, 
Alfred Alschuler Jr.. Bob Ward, Lee Cochran, William 
Stanley Parker and a flush of fencing from an affluent 
“floor.” It was a good meeting, ended with good nights, 
and went home in the mind of member John Eric Ander- 
son like this, he writes... 


It was 11:00 p.m. as I walked down the 
curved cut-stone stairs of the 1020 Art Center, 
gasped a few goodnights to fellow architects and 
walked to my car. I practiced deep breathing all 
the way .. . best remedy for clearing smoke-filled 
lungs and clearing the cobwebs from the grey 
matter. 

I set my automobile on automatic pilot with 
a compass setting for Elmhurst, settled back 
on my foam-rubber padded seat, and reviewed 
the evening behind me. I thought of all the 
questions I had intended to ask the panel par- 
ticipants, but about the time I was going to ask 
a question . . . before my hand reacted to the 
brain wave . . . someone beat me to it. And 
simultaneously Lee Cochran said, “This is the 
last question. It is getting late.” 

Wanted to hear more from Mr. Belli and 
Mr. McPherson. Come to think of it Lee Coch- 
ran, who had thirty seconds to prepare for his 
role as moderator, skipped his turn at describing 
in five minues what Forum did in three pages 
last month on office procedures at Perkins & Will. 

Mr. William Stanley Parker was a special 
guest and shocked me into investigating the in- 
surance on all our jobs (all two of them!) I 
was thinking too, if I had hair . . . I'd like to 
be sort of like him when I grow up! 

Even if it did get late, I learned at lot. Matter 
of fact, starting next I think I'll hire 250 men, 
15 project managers, invoice only after working 
drawings are complete, watch the insurance, be 
efficient, have the boys do men’s works and 
vice-versa, don’t spend it on errors and ommis- 
sions policies, and pray all my troubles are acts 
of God. 

My car found home as it usually does. The 
family was all tucked in and sound asleep. All 
quiet except for the purring of the cat and the 
steady crunching sounds I made eating my usual 
cornflakes. 








Architects 


Association 


of Illinois 


What does the Architects Association of Illinois do, and 
what is it doing, who should be contacted when you have 
information or questions about your profession? Here is 
a brief introduction to the programs and problems being 
worked on for and with you by the A.A.I. to be reported 
on in INLAND ARCHITECT. 


The response and interest shown by so many 
in regard to the passing of a new State Architec- 
tural Act was very gratifying and rewarding to 
those working on the many details involved. 

Through the joint efforts of the Architects 
Association of Illinois and the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers it was possible to 
develop the following program: 

1. State Building Code Committee 


Charles B. Rowe, Chairman 
102 Main St., Park Ridge, Ill. 


2. Joint Legislation Committee 
Dean F. Hilfinger, Chairman 
602 Corn Belt Bank Bldg., Bloomington, Il. 


3. Inter-Professional Fees Committee 

Kendall P. Bates, Chairman 

211 Wyman Street, Rockford, IIl. 

The I.A.C.E., comprised of registered me- 
chanical, electrical, civil and structural engi- 
neers, practicing as Consulting Engineers 
throughout the state, have organized committees 
to work with these A.A.I. groups. Any informa- 
tion you may have that would assist these com- 
mittees should be sent their chairman directly. 

A Special Committee has been appointed, The 
Reciprocity Committee. The problem of reci- 
procity with neighboring states has created an 
unearned hardship on the Architects of Illinois. 
It must be resolved. Again this committee asks 
for your help and cooperation. 

The problem of reciprocity with neighboring 
statés has created an unearned hardship on the 
Architects of Illinois. It must be resolved. A 
special committee to work on this problem has 


been organized. Called the Reciprocity Com- 
mittee its members include: 


NORMAN J. SCHLOSSMAN F.A.1.A., Chairman 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRYANT E. HADLEY, Regional Director 
North Central States District 

Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
BERNARD T. KEENEY 

2402 E. Broadway, Alton, Il. 
CHARLES M. BRADLEY 

924 North Main St., Rockford, IIl. 
JOHN N. ZIEGELE 

1100 Main St., Peoria, Il. 


Your help and cooperation is especially re- 
quested in working with this committee. 

For the purpose of clarifying some of our 
relationship with Consulting Engineers there 
follows their Code of Ethics: 


With high regard for the Engineering Profession, and 
recognizing in the Code of Ethics and Consulting En- 
gineers Council a set of dynamic principles to guide his 
service to his fellowmen, a member of Consulting 
Engineers Council . . . 


1. Brings credit, honor and dignity to the Engineering 
Profession in his dealings with clients, other En- 
gineers and the public. 


2. Acts for his clients as a faithful agent or trustee and 
accepts remuneration only in accordance with his 
stated charges for services rendered. 


3. Exchanges Engineering information freely with other 
Engineers, students, and the Engineering press, en- 
courages the public knowledge of Engineering, and 
insures proper credit for Engineering work. 


. Upholds the principle of appropriate and adequate 
compensation for Consulting Engineers and those in 
their employ. 


Upholds the professional reputation of other Con- 
sulting Engineers and respects their Engineer-client 
agreements. 


. Solicits commissions for Engineering work according 
to high professional standards, without advertising 
in a self-laudatory manner, offering commissions, of 
using undue influence. 


. Negotiates fees and contracts without entering into 
price competition of any nature for Engineering 
services. 


. Associates as a Consulting Engineer only with En- 
gineers and other professionals who conform to 
ethical practices. 


Through these pages you will be informed of 
the work of your State Organization. We thank 


you for your past help and invite and welcome 
your suggestions. 


Lee C. Mielke, President 
Architects Association of Illinois 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Elected to Corporate Membership 
in Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 


THOMAS C. LUNDEEN 

Born: Moline, Illinois. Edu- 
cation: University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
-BS in Architecture. Pro- 
fessional Training: Wm. 
Stuhr, Architect; Individ- 
ual practice at present. 
Licensed to practice archi- 
tecture in Illinois. 


ROBERT H. JESSEN 

Born: Chicago, — Illinois. 
Education: University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II1.,—BS 
in Architecture. Profes- 
sional Training: Uda H. 
Koerner, Chicago, III.; 
John L. Bartolomeo, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Irving M. 
Karlin at the present time. 
Licensed to practice archi- 
tecture in Illinois. 


RADOSLAV KOVACEVIC 

Born: Belgrade, Yugosla- 
via. Education: Institute 
of Technology, Vienna, 
Austria — Doctors Degree. 
Professional Training: 
Shaw, Metz & Dolio; In- 
dividual practice at pres- 
ent. Licensed to practice 
architecture in Illinois. 
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WILLIAM F, NEIL 

Born: Aurora, Illinois. Ed- 
ucation: Healds Engineer- 
ing College—BS in Architec- 
ture. Professional training: 
Ralph’ Stoetzel, Chicago, 
junior draftsman; Dittrich 
& Gibson as Associate at 
present time. Licensed to 
practice architecture in 
Illinois. 


NORMAN E. ABPLANALP 
Born: Chicago, _ Illinois. 
Education: Wright Jr. Col- 
lege, Chicago, II]. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. — BS in Architecture. 
Professional Training: 
Charles B. Rowe, 1951 to 
present time. Licensed to 
practice architecture in 
Illinois. 


RICHARD E. CARLSON 

Born: Chicago, _ Illinois 
Education: University of 
Illinois, Urbana, I1l.—BS 
in Architecture. Profes- 
sional Training: Elmer C. 
Carlson, Chicago, Ill. 1951 
to present time. Licensed 
to practice architecture in 
Illinois. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


JERRY S. PLUSSA 

Born: Kielce, Scotland. 
Dundee College of Art and 
Technology, Kielce, School 
of Architecture, Dundee, 
Scotland—Diploma in Ar- 
chitecture. Professional 
Training: T. H. Buel and 
Co., designer, P. D. Hor- 
gan, designer, Childs & 
Smith, designer, Sidney C. 
Finck, chief designer, A. 
Epstein & Sons at present 
time. Licensed to practice 
architecture in Illinois and 
the United Kingdom. 


HENRY L. MIKOLAJCZYK 
Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, IIl—BS in 
Architecture, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., MA in Architecture. 
Professional Training: Na- 
tional Youth Admn.; Chi- 
cago Sanitary Dist., Cur- 
tis-Wright Corp., St. Louis, 
Co.; Douglas Corp., Park 
Ridge, Ill.; University of 
Illinois at present time. 
Joseph V. Horn scholar- 
ship 1939, Joseph V. Horn 
fellowship 1940. Licensed 
to practice architecture in 
Illinois. 


EARL SWENSSON 

Born: Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Education: Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., BS in 
Building Design, MS in 
Architecture University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., MS in 


ARTHUR A. CARRARA 

Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: Mizen Aca- 
demy of Painting, Chicago, 
Ill., Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl.—BS in Archi- 
tecture. Professional Train- 
ing: Herbert B. Beidler, 
Chicago, IIl.; John S. Van 
Bergen, Highland Park, 
Ill.; Individual practice at 
present. Member of Alpha 
Rho Chi. Licensed to prac- 
tice architecture in Iili- 
nois. 


BERT T. ANDERSON 

Born: Chicago, _ Illinois. 
Education: Wright Jr. Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. Certifi- 
cate with honors, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
—BS in Architecture. Pro- 
fessional Training: Devel- 
opment Engineer for Re- 
search & Development 
Dept. Kawneer Co., Niles, 
Mich.; Draftsman and De- 
signer for Ernest W. 
Young, South Bend, Ind.; 
Designer for Consoer & 
Morgan, Chicago, Ill. at 
present time. Licensed to 
practice architecture in 
Illinois and Kansas. 


Architecture. Professional 
Training: Hart & McBryde, 
Nashville, Tenn., Glenn G. 
Frazier, Urbana, IIl., Per- 
kins & Will, Chicago, IIl., 
at present time. Licensed 
to practice architecture in 
Illinois. 





...build exposed walls of 
WAYLITE BLOCK Superior appearance and 
performance plus economy 


You'll satisfy your customers on all major counts when you use 
IB WAYLITE PRE-SHRUNK BLOCK produced in IB autoclave kilns, 
because these advanced building units are: 


Mov Attoelive 


Steam-cured, lighter and more uniform in color; extra preci- 
sion for uniformity in size—and with square, sharp corners 
for better laying. 


Extra strength and dryness assured by high-pressure steam 


curing, yet lightweight and easier to handle; stronger, less 
breakage; more workable...can be nailed, sawed, channeled. 


Mow Ctable 


By actual test, at least 50% less shrinkage and so less wall 
cracking than when block are cured by ordinary methods. 


For more customer satisfaction, specify and build 
with modern PRE-SHRUNK IB WAYLITE BLOCK! 


/ Mines Brick COMPANY 





228 North LaSalle Street 


CHICAGO _.. FR2-8727 








NEW PRODUCTS 


f 


Curtis Hall, Temple University, Pa, 
(Photo courtesy Nolen & Swinburne, 
Architects, Philadelphia.) 


New Method of 
Sun Control 


A new method of sun control 
for modern architecture has been 
announced by Irving Subway 
Grating Co., Inc., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Used as sunshades 
grating panels can reduce cool- 
ing costs of completely air-con 
ditioned buildings by preventing 
the intense rays of the sun from 
generating excessive heat on 
window glass. 

The grating also helps control 
sky glare from direct sunlight 
while admitting the maximum 
amount of daylight. In addition, 
the grating offers maintenance 
advantages. It will not collect 
rain or snow. The panels are 
strong enough to be used for 
window cleaning walkways. 
They are available in a wide 
variety of mesh patterns, fabri 
cated in aluminum, steel or other 
metals. 


Manufactured By Irving Sub 
way Grating Co., Inc., Lon 
Island City, New York. 

Distributed By Somes-Nick ¢ 
Co., 2041 Howard Street, Chi- 
cago 45, Illinois. 
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Underwater Swimming 
Pool Lights 


For the benefit of pool enthu- 
siasts, Revere Electric Manufac- 
turing Company has developed 
a new 300 watt to 500 watt re- 
flector spot lamp for pool use. 

The new Revere swimming 
pool unit is designed for wet 
niche installation in concrete, 
tile, metal, Fiberglas, or plastic 
pools. The light is made from 
one of the newer aluminum 
alloys. The one-piece cast alumi- 
num alloy body is specially 
treated to give protection from 
all pool chemicals. 

The body is cast in one piece. 
eliminating joints, and requiring 
no brazed or soldered fittings. 
Revere officials say that their 
swimming pool lights can be 
quickly and easily installed, and 
relamping can be done in only a 
few minutes, without lowering 
the pool water level. 


Manufactured By Revere Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., 6009-17 
Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Distributed By Sidney Clayton 
& Associates, 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


New Controlled 
Daylighting Material 


The first major development 
by Wasco in their skydomes 
since 1950 is a new product 
called Solitex Silver which shall 
be used in their Wascolite Re- 
flectadomes. 


As noted by Harold H. 
Schweig, Wasco Distributor for 
the Chicago area, this is not a 
lamented material but is cast in 
the bed of the acrylic dome. 
This overhead daylighting ma- 
terial is made to reduce glare, 
the variation in light received 
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; | There's good reason why 
_ more architects specify 
ge w bathroom products 


than all other lines combined __ 


> GSD is the engineered 

"line — design and layout 

services without obliga- 
tion 


Pi GSD offers the most ex- 
tensive selection 





st GSD uses the drop-in, 
safety-lock header bar 


For details consult 
Sweet's or 


Vass 


Underwater 105 W. Wacker 
Pool Lights ‘ . Chicago 1 
FRanklin 2-0240 


Also. manufacturing GSD 
weather - tight, full - view, 
sliding glass walls and 
doors 








experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


megleweod ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West, 
CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 


5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 325-N. Lafayette Blvd, 4172 Broadway 
ENglewood 4-7500 Dial 3-5441 Central 8233 Dial 4-944) 





at different hours of the day, 
and objectional heat. 

Prices vary according to size. 
A 36”x36” Reflectadome lists for 
$38.50. Reflectadomes can be 
supplied in sizes ranging from 
20x20” to 99’x119”. 


Manufactured by Wasco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Bay State Road, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


Distributed by Harold H. 
Schweig, 1325 Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago Illinois. 


for better roofs and floors... 


oly BETOCEL' 


Cellular Insulating Concrete 
gives you all these wanted features 


@ Controlled performance—density accurately 
controllable from 20 to 75 lbs/cu/ft 


@ High thermal value—best ever in a cellular... 
high moisture resistance insures permanence 


@ Compressive strength—up to 1,400 p.s.i. 


@ Fire-proof—made of sand, cement and air 


@ Unmatched economy—lowest in-place cost 





ETO 


CELLULAR INSULATING 


j A product of Borg-Warner 


Send for FREE sample and data file . . . then judge 
BETOCEL for yourself. Write Reflectal Corp., a 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, 310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Or phone WAbash 2-1302 


*TRADEMARK 


TRADE NOTES 


Structural Clay Products 
Appoint Engineer 


Appointment of Ronald §. 
Ryner as regional engineer was 
announced by William J. Av 
rutis, executive director of Re 
gion 5-Structural Clay Products 
Institute, 2103 Builders Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Ryner suc. 
ceeds Hugh McDonald, who re- 
signed to become secretary of 
the Brick & Tile Institute of 
Ontario, Canada. 

Previously associated with the 
Ford Motor Company in De- 
troit, Ryner just returned from 
Washington, D. C. where he 
graduated with the summer class 
in Clay Products Engineering 
conducted by National SCPI. 

His activities will include ar 
chitect, contractor, dealer, brick 
mason and manufacturer con- 
tacts in the Chicago area, central 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin and 
northern Indiana. Southern In- 
diana, Illinois and eastern Mis- 
souri are served from the Re 
gion 5 office in St. Louis. 


New Contract Service 


The Armstrong Cork Com 
pany, insulating division of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, announcé 
the addition of an insulation cot 
tract service for pipes, ducts and 
vessels at its Chicago Distri¢ 
Office, 6615 W. Irving Park Rd. 
Chicago. Telephone PE 6-9440 

This new service, added to the 
present contract service for 1 
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frigerated rooms, will enable the 
Chicago District Office of the 
Armstrong Cork Company to 
perform a complete contract job 
on both low-temperature and 
heat insulations. An estimating 
service, engineering assistance, 
and skilled application are now 
offered for all insulation work in 
the temperature range of from 
minus 300° up to 2000° F. 


ADDENDUM 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Office Production 
Manager Wanted 


Position open for Office Production 
manager to supervise work of 8 to 10 
men in small architectural firm with 
highly diversified contemporary prac- 
tice in Memphis, Tennessee. Firm is 
currently engaged in two million dol- 
lar school projects, two million dollar 
housing projects, and Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. Good salary, permanent position, 
opportunity for advancement. Appli- 
cant should be licensed architect with 
college training, 30-40 years old, and 
have 8 to 10 years experience in of- 
fices doing contemporary work. Ex- 
cellent living conditions and educa- 
tional facilities. Write attention Mr. 
W. C. Mann, MANN & HARROVER, 
33 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4, 
Tenn., or phone business Broadway 
2-2476, residence Broadway 6-5831, 
Memphis. Give experience, back- 
ground, marital status, availability, 
recent photograph in first letter. All 
correspondence held confidential. 


Speakers Wanted 


No previous experience necessary. 
Speaking engagements available for 
architects. Excellent public relations 
Possibilities. Fees generally between 
$15.00 and $30.00. Movies, slides and 
other aids available. Phone or write 
Robert Babbin, 3744 W. North Ave., 
BE 5-6030 or Robert Stauber, 540 
North-West Highway, Des Plaines, 
VA 7-2141 or your chapter office DE 
2-7197, 

p The foregoing is a function of your 
Public Relations Committee. 
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Mies van der Rohe 
Awarded Honor 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
has been awarded Germany’s 
highest honor in the fields of 
science and art, having been 


named to the Order Pour la 
Merite. 

Only 39 men from all over the 
world are chosen to hold these 
lifetime memberships in the Or- 
der, which was founded in 1740 
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228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


4378 Lindell Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 





by Frederick the Great. 


Color Engineering with 


STRUCTURAL 
FACING TILE 


PROVIDES RIGHT 
ENVIRONMENT 


You can provide every room in your schools with 
the proper environment for its purpose with 
Structural Facing Tile! Specified colors assure 
scientific color engineering — bright, intense 
settings for physical exertion such as shop, 
gym... subdued background for difficult visual 
tasks such as study, drafting, arts . . . neutral 
color for freedom from distraction in class- 
rooms and labs. 


Structural Facing Tile further provides a built-in, 
abuse-proof, permanent finish—no decorating 
costs; safe—non-combustible, meets all building 
and fire code requirements; minimum mainte- 
nance—cleans easier, stays clean longer. 


For latest information and a free copy of “Color 
Engineered Facing Tile,” contact any Region 5, 
SCPI office. 








Architects Who Know, Specify 


FLOORS BY 


Gootlther 


30 Years of Experience in 


* (Gymnasium Floors 
Auditorium Floors 

* Hine Parquet 
Block Floors 


W. A. Boettcher & Company 


4507 N. Clark St. 
Chicaao 40 


LOngbeach 1-3292 








Take advantage of our 


ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS SERVICE 


@ Peoples Gas offers consultation 
and assistance in matters concernin 
piping, supply and service to a 
types of buildings. Call us for advice 
on cooking, refrigeration and water 
heating. 


In addition, a staff of seasoned 
designers is available in planning 
kitchens. 


Just call... 


Architects and Builders Section 
WaAbash 2-6000 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 






































Engineering ¢ Design ¢ Fabrication ¢ Installation 
¢ Curtainwall Construction 


e Windows 
commercial and monumental 


© Insulating Panels 
¢ Metal Fabrication 


SLIDEWALL CO. OF CHICAGO 


51 W. Wacker Drive 7 Park Avenue Building 
Dearborn at Wacker 105 E. 34th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
CE 6-4004 MU 5-1708 











INDUSTRIAL 
& 
COMMERCIAL 


CONSTRUCTION 
& 
MAINTENANCE 


ASHLAND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. 


AMBASSADOR 2-0455 











FLEXICORE 
PRECAST 
STRUCTURAL 
SYSTEM 


Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction... 


Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
beams, keeps building cost low. 

Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


Catumet + Mid-West 


FLEXICORE CORP. = FLEXICORE 
BOX 539 Division of American Marietta Co. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: East Chicago 940 = FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Geary: TUrner 6-9210 : Phone Gladstone 5-8960 
Chicage: ESsex 5-8011 TUxedo 9-7535 
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We welcome the publication of the 
INLAND ARCHITECT as a needed positive 
step toward improving communications 
within the architectural profession and the 


building industry. 


We wish you the greatest success in fur- 
thering the aim we jointly share — that 
of assuring the public of the finest con- 
struction materials and best workmanship 
possible in commercial, industrial and 


home building. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 

221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 


DIRECTORS: 

E. D. McNulty, President 
James Lauzon, Vice-President 
Louis Hesse, Treasurer 


Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 
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